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The Struggle for Hegemony in 
“Early Dynastic II" Sumer 


Douglas Frayne 
University of Toronto 


Abstract 

Although we have a dearth of royal inscriptions for the period conventionally designated “Early Dynastic II" in Ancient 
Mesopotamia, we have reason to believe that a tumultuous struggle for hegemony between various city-states including Kish and 
Uruk, and later in “Early Dynastic III” times between Lagash, Ur and Kish took place in Mesopotamia. It culminated with the 
establishment of a regional kingdom in southern Mesopotamia headed by Lugal-zage-si, erstwhile governor of Umma and later 
king of Uruk. This paper examines the evidence of lexical and literary texts, primarily the “List of Geographical Names” and the 
“Zami Hymnic Collection,” to gain more information on the momentous events that transpired during this formative period. 


Résumé 


Malgré une pénurie d'inscriptions royales durant la période Dynastique Archaïque II en Mésopotamie ancienne, ils est 
néanmoins possible de postuler l'existence d'une lutte de pouvoir entre certaines cités-états incluant Kish et Uruk, et ainsi 
qu'entre Lagash, Ur et Kish pendant la période Dynastique Archaique III. Cette lutte mena à la création d'un royaume régionale 
en Mésopotamie méridionale dirigé par Lugal-zage-si jadis gouverneur d'Umma et futur roi d'Uruk. Cet article examine les 
témoignages recueillis à partir de textes lexicaux et littéraires — principalement la "List of Geographical Names” et la "Zami 
Hynnic Collection" — afin de tirer de plus amples informations au sujet des événements qui prirent place durant cette période 
formative. 
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1. Introduction 

When my colleague Paul-Alain Beaulieu discussed with me 
a possible topic for the 2008 CSMS symposium, he suggest- 
ed that I commemorate on this occasion the recent publica- 
tion of the edition of the Presargonic royal inscriptions 
authored by myself.! It serves as volume one in the RIME 
series, but which is actually the last to appear both in the 
Early Periods subdivision and in the series as a whole. 

As a result, I decided to pre- 
sent a paper dealing with royal 
inscriptions of the Early Dynastic 
period (henceforth ED), in gen- 
eral, and of the ED II period, 
specifically. The ED II period is 
widely held to be the period 
when the world-famous king 
Gilgamesh of Uruk and his con- 
temporaries such as Enme- 
barage-si of Kish and Akka 
ruled, and it seemed that this 
might well elicit some interest in 
the talk for our broadly based 
audience of both interested lay- 
people and invited scholars. As 
will be clear from the following 
discussion, indirect evidence sug- 
gests that a momentous struggle 
for hegemony over the land of 
Sumer and what was later to be called Babylonia took place 
during this period, and it is this struggle that I would like to 
discuss today. I may note at the outset that the tension 
between political unity and disunity is one that permeates all 
of Mesopotamian history. 

We may also note that very few royal inscriptions are 
known for the ED II period — I will discuss only five of 
these in this paper. Indeed, the sources we have in terms of 
royal inscriptions for the ED period as a whole are not 
numerous. This has led Steinkeller to opine:? 


Cover of D. Frayne, 


Presargonic Period 
(2700-2350 BC) 
(courtesy University of 
Toronto Press). 


All that we have is a smattering of accidentally pre- 
served royal names and events that, in most cases, can- 
not be synchronized chronologically, let alone be made 
into a coherent historical narrative. 


While Steinkeller's statement is true,? in my view, royal 
inscriptions are not our only source for reconstructing history: 
literary texts and even lexical lists can, if used critically, yield 
valuable information. The reconstruction put forward in this 
communication represents a maximalist approach offering 
hypotheses that may set the stage for further discussion. The 
hope is that new sources may be able to test their validity. In 
this case our discussion is aware of the tension of which Selz 
speaks in his article dealing with his equation of various royal 
PNs in historical and economic texts of the ED period:4 


Die vorgeschlagene Hypothese erscheint jedoch in 
jedem Falle sinnvoll, und sei es nur unter der MaBgabe, 


daß einschlüssiges Modell den Widerstand der eventuell 
nicht einzupassenden Fakten erst deutlich macht. Das 
Wissen um die Unerreichbarkeit des Schreibens einer 
«Geschichte, wie sich wirklich war», [ed.’s emphasis] 
zwingt nicht zum Verzicht auf Aussagen darüber, «wie 
es wirklich gewesen sein kônnte>; [ed.'s emphasis] 
diskussionswürdig so lange, bis sie eindeutig widerlegt 
sind. 


A cautionary note should be sounded at the outset, and here I 
hope not to sound perverse, but the term “ED II" is an old 
term and should likely be abandoned. 


2. Chronological Issues: Architecture, Pottery, Glyptic 
Sequences and Radiocarbon Dates 

To a very large degree, our system of chronology for the ED 
period was constructed on evidence obtained in the 1930's 
during extensive excavations carried out by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago at various sites in the 
Diyala River basin region just east of Baghdad.’ The study 
of architectural styles, pottery, sculpture and glyptic found in 
various strata in these sites provided a huge database to 
reconstruct the chronology of the period. 

We must stress at the outset that the Diyala sequence pro- 
vides only a relative chronology. However, this data can now 
be matched with radiocarbon dates from the royal tombs of 
Ur. The tombs at Ur had been known to date by comparative 
material to the ED IIIA period (using the terminology of the 
Chicago system pioneered by Frankfort$), and the radiocar- 
bon data allow us to determine, at least in rough terms, 
absolute dates for the ED period as a whole. It is unfortunate 
that these C-14 dates have not been readily available in the 
scholarly literature. I am informed (in a personal communi- 
cation by S. Dunham for which I am deeply grateful) that 
they have been included in the update to the Mesopotamian 
section of the third edition of Ehrich's classic book on world 
chronologies,’ but were inadvertently omitted from the publi- 
cation. I am thankful to Miss Dunham, who has kindly pro- 
vided notes for this paper. Now, the date for level VIII of the 
Inanna temple has been conventionally assigned as being 
ED II. One sample of C-14 from the temple was found there: 


ED II P-807 | 4090+64 BP | 2875-2620 BCE | Inanna VIII 


Assuming that Gilgamesh dates to the so-called "ED IT" peri- 
od, this would give a general date for the heroic king. Now, 
research initiated by the late Donald Hansen of New York 
University, and pursued in earnest subsequently by Jean 
Evans, formerly of the Department Of Ancient Near Eastern 
Art of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and now of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, indicates that 
the term “Early Dynastic II" is a likely a misnomer. 
According to Evans’ research,? the ED IIIa period likely fol- 
lowed immediately on the heels of the late Early Dynastic I 
period, thus rendering the term “ED II” invalid. In the 
abstract to Evans' paper she gives the following summary:? 
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The archaeological subdivision of the Early Dynastic 
period of Mesopotamia into ED I, II, and III was estab- 
lished in the 1930s during excavations conducted by 
the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago in the Diyala region east of 
Baghdad. The Square Temple building period, part of 
a temple sequence uncovered at the Diyala site of Tell 
Asmar, defined the ED II subdivision along with the 
Asmar sculpture hoard and Fara-style glyptic. In par- 
ticular, the geometric-style sculpture in the Asmar 
hoard was considered so significant that all Diyala 
temple levels in which such sculpture first appeared 
were correlated with the onset of ED II. Subsequently, 
ED II has proven to be elusive in the archaeological 
record of greater Mesopotamia. A review of the 
Square Temple excavations suggests that the ED II 
subdivision is problematic because of the criteria upon 
which it was established: sculpture style was given 
precedence over the Square Temple material assem- 
blage, which is ED I. It is therefore concluded here that 
even within the Diyala region itself, the concept of ED 
IL is largely untenable ... 


She further notes:10 


Due to an inability to identity ED II, some scholars 
have argued that there is only ED I and ED III and that 
ED Il is a regional phenomena restricted to the Diyala. 
However, I argue that the ED II subdivision should not 
be understood as Diyala regionalism. Rather than ED 
II Diyala, there is only ED II Khafaja because it is only 
in Houses 6-4 that ED II diagnostic pottery, was identi- 
fied. The only Diyala pottery forms representative 
solely of ED II are a type of fruitstand and a type of 
pilgrim flask that are variations on types present in ED 
III. 


Thus, my use of the term “ED IT” in the title of this paper and 
its use within it is based solely on the fact that is a conven- 
tional designation. To avoid confusion, in all cases when I 
refer to the ^ED II" period in this communication one should 
really see it as referring to late ED I. The reasons for using 
the term “ED IT" is that it was traditionally given as the date 
of the reign of the famous king Gilgamesh of Uruk. 

As already noted, only a handful of royal inscriptions are 
datable to the “ED II" period. The bulk of our information 
for the history of this period with respect to Kish comes, iron- 
ically enough, from later literary-historiographic texts, and, 
as we shall see in this paper, the indirect evidence of slightly 
later ED IIIa-b period copies of literary and lexical texts. 
Despite the later date of the copies, they may have had their 
date of creation in the “ED IT" period. 

According to our reconstruction, at least five major pow- 
ers competed for control of large parts of the territories in 
Mesopotamia at this time, namely Kish, Uruk, Ur, 
Umma/Zabala and Lagash.!! In this paper I will not deal 
with the important role played by the city of Ur, as it is the 


hardest to define with the meager textual sources at our dis- 
posal. This situation remains despite the fact of the rich 
archeological finds from the royal tombs of Ur of ED Ma 
date. How Ur gained the upper hand over Uruk, if that is 
indeed what we are to assume by the appearance of the 
names of Mes-anne-pada and his successors in the SKL after 
the kings of Uruk, is at present a complete mystery. Nor will 
I deal with Lagash, even though we have more royal inscrip- 
tions from that area compared to any other region. Its rulers 
have left little trace in the literary tradition on which this 
paper focuses. 


3. Later Historiographic Documents That Deal With The 
Early Dynastic Period 

At this point I would turn to discuss some of the later histori- 
cal and literary documents that, if they can be believed, shed 
some light on ED history. 

The most important and well known of these, of course, is 
the Sumerian King List (henceforth SKL), known from sev- 
eral much later Old Babylonian copies,!? and now, most 
importantly, by an Ur HI period exemplar published by P. 
Steinkeller.!3 The new Ur HI copy shows several differences 
from the “canonical” OB text, not the least of which is a dif- 
ferent sequence for the first two kings of the Sargonic 
dynasty. We had always thought the sequence was Sargon 
and then Rimush; we now know (if we can believe the evi- 
dence of the Ur III SKL [USKL]) that is was Sargon and 
then Manishtusu. What a shock this was to our supposedly 
well-established historical constructs! Variations of this kind 
between the USKL and the “standard” SKL led Steinkeller 
to lament in his publication of the former: 1 


If as is demonstrated by the USKL ... SKL no longer 
knows the correct sequence of the rulers of Sargon’s 
line, how can we trust the information it offers on Pre- 
Sargonic history?! 


Well, Steinkeller is, of course, correct, but what can we do if 
we are attempting to outline ED history? Despite all its limi- 
tations, not the least of which is the fact that it is a much 
later document and one that is clearly subject to political 
biases, the SKL is, faute de mieux, the only source of some 
length and scope for an overview of 
ED history. We may note, in pass- 
ing, that the best-preserved exem- 
plar of the king list is still, after all 
these years, the magnificent Weld 
Blundell prism, housed in the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. It 
almost certainly originally came 
from the city of Larsa, and dates to 
OB times. Smaller fragments from 
copies at Nippur are also known. 


Weld Blundell prism, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (courtesy Cuneiform 
Digital Library Initiative, UCLA) 
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The Ur III Sumerian King List (courtesy P. Steinkeller) 


As is well known, the SKL notes in his repertory of rulers 
the heroic king Gilgamesh, famous as the protagonist of vari- 
ous Sumerian epics likely of Ur III date of composition. In 
passing, we may note that an interesting recent new 
insight,!5 one that was self evident, but missed by all scholars 
except for the sharp eyes of N. Veldhuis, is that king who is 
named as Gilgamesh’s successor in the SKL, Ur-lugal, is fur- 
ther named as his dutiful son in the literary text “The Death 
of Gilgamesh,” where he is called upon to provide drink 
offerings for his father. Whether his supports the use of liter- 
ature to reconstruct history is uncertain; I suspect that the 
congruence between the two later literary texts may be 
deemed to be circular reasoning and useless for historical 
reconstruction by those of skeptical mind. As is well known, 
the SKL further notes the eminent potentate Enme-barage-si 
of Kish, as well as his son Akka. The former figure, whom 
we suspect was a ruler of considerable historical importance 
has engendered much scholarly discussion. Michalowski has 
recently commented about him:!ó 


The figure of Enmebaragesi (Edzard 1960) a putative 
third millennium king of Kish, looms large in 
Assyriology, but even in a field uncommonly enam- 
ored of first instances, his burdens are heavy indeed. 
For many Enmebaragesi signals a momentous docu- 
mentary leap from legend to history, from fiction to 
fact. He has been blamed for the fall of proto-Elamite 
civilization, has been named as the author of the first 
royal inscriptions.... 


Much of the motivation for the good press that 
Enmebaragesi has received over the years must surely 
lie in the search for the "historical Gilgamesh." Since 
the great hero of Uruk is said to have one fought Aka, 
the son of Enmebaragesi, any proof of the actual exis- 
tence of this Kishite kng would, presumably move us 
that much closer to a “real” Gilgamesh. For some this 
is a serious enterprise, for others it is equivalent to the 
quest for king Arthur, for Roland, or the abominable 
snowman.... 


Michalowski takes what some might seem to be a dubious 
view of the reliability of ancient literary texts as a source of 
history, especially when they are not contemporaneous 
sources. Indeed, within the field of Assyriology a vivid 
debate has been going on in recent years concerning the so- 
called “limits of skepticism," with respect to the usefulness 
of using literary texts and even royal inscriptions as sources 
for reconstructing history, with two poles on either side of the 
spectrum being represented by the views of M. Civil, on the 
one hand,!7 and W.W. Hallo,!3 on the other. Hallo notes with 
respect to Civil’s provocative 1980 essay:!? 


. important, and thought-provoking ... was Civil's 
insistence on the inadequacy of the cuneiform record 
for the task of reconstructing ancient Near Eastern his- 
tory, institutions, and society. 


It is not my intention in this paper to discuss the various 
views of these eminent scholars about these important (and 
thorny!) issues largely because of time and space constraints 
in this overview article. I am not entirely clear where 
Michalowski's views fall within this broad spectrum of opin- 
ions framed by the positions of Civil and Hallo, but I suspect 
it is on the skeptical side of the rainbow. His writings deal 
largely with evaluating what worth literary texts have for his- 
torical reconstruction. An even more fundamental issue is 
what the evidence of royal inscriptions should play for histori- 
cal reconstructions. The role of these has come under some 
attack, but is defended by Charpin earlier in this volume:20 


More generally, there is a debate about the possibility of 
using royal inscriptions such as this one to write the his- 
tory of the Ancient Near East. Mario Liverani in 1973 
wrote a very important article about the necessity to 
decode this kind of text.... His followers have been 
even more radical in their positions. 


Clearly, Michalowski's views have been heavily influenced 
by the work of the Prague Linguistic Circle of literary critics 
and linguists. As is well known, the school's backers devel- 
oped methods of structuralist literary analysis during the 
years 1928-1939 and, although disbanded after World War 
IL, the circle has continued as a major force in linguistic 
functionalism, particular in America, long after this period. 
Michalowski has recently written on Assyriologists coming 
to grips (rather uncomfortably, I suspect) with their work:?! 


In the early 1970s Assyriology and ancient Near 
Eastern studies had a brief flirt with literary theory. 
Organizations such as the American Oriental Society 
featured sessions on the application of theory to vari- 
ous “Orientalist” subdisciplines, and some of us belat- 
edly attempted to examine ideas that were important 
to our contemporaries in other parts of our universities. 
In the United States, literary departments had for some 
time been trying to adjust to new theoretical trends that 
were being imported from Europe, most prominently 
from France. The various ideas that were collectively 
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described as "structuralist" and “semiotic” found ready 
resonance here among scholars and intellectuals alike, 
for they provided new ways of looking at human com- 
munication, including the arts, that transcended the 
compartmentalized and overspecialized organization 
of humanities departments, and provided a language of 
discussion for a newly liberated generation of students. 


Suffice it to say that I concur wholeheartedly with Edzard’s 
assessment that there are sound reasons to believe that 
Enme-barage-si, even with the problems involved in the 
writing of his name, and the brevity of the scraps we have to 
deal with, was a real historical figure. I do no not see how 
any of the work of the structuralists, however valid and use- 
ful their observations, can change this basic fact. Of course, 
how the figure of Enme-barage-si is portrayed in the later lit- 
erary tradition is wholly a different matter, and one worthy 
of scholarly debate. 

In addition to the SKL, another important source for ED 
history due to our lack of royal inscriptions is the so-called 
Tummal Chronicle.? Again, it is a later literary text. It pur- 
portedly deals with rulers who rebuilt the Enlil temple in 
Nippur and whose sons subsequently, one by one, rebuilt 
shrines for the goddess Ninlil in the town of Tummal. The 
latter was a small site located, according to the research of 
the eminent Japanese Sumerologist M. Yoshikawa, at mod- 
ern Tell Dlehim not far southeast of ancient Nippur.2 The 
first builder of the Enlil temple in Nippur, according to the 
Tummal Chroncile was our friend Enme-barage-si of Kish. 
Now, it is well known that that Tummal figures prominently 
in events that transpired during the reign of king Sü-Sin of 
the Ur III dynasty, when that king built a new cult boat for 
the goddess Ninlil and sailed to the city amidst great cele- 
brations, as commemorated in his collection of royal inscrip- 
tions. Earlier in the same dynastic period king Sulgi built 
the cult boat of Ninlil and commemorated the deed in the 
name of his eighth year. The boat was similarly intended for 
a trip to Tummal, as we learn from the hymn Sulgi R25 It 
seems likely that there was a conscious policy of the Ur III 
monarchs to legitimize their dynastic succession by this for- 
mal Tummal ceremony, analogous, in some ways, to the 
much later Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon — the latter were 
drawn up to pave the way for the smooth succession of the 
future kings of A38ur and Babylon following the death of 
Esarhaddon. 

There is some scant evidence to suggest that, like the 
later Ur III kings, the rulers of ED Kish sought to ingratiate 
themselves to the authorities in Nippur, possibly to legitimize 
a claim for hegemony over the land of Sumer, or at least part 
of it.26 An ED IIIa period text from Abū Salabikh? written in 
the difficult and cryptic so-called *UD.GAL.NUN" orthogra- 
phy almost certainly stemming from a time period when the 
city was dominated by Kish which therefore was able to do 
construction work there, commemorates in its final lines the 
completion of the Enlil temple in Nippur. It also includes 
praise to the god Zababa, patron deity of Kish. An attribution 


Inscriptions From Tell Abū Salabikh no. 742 with text in 
UD.GAL.NUN orthography dealing with the 
construction of the temple of Enlil in Nippur 


(courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 


of this “UD.GAL.NUN” hymn to Enme-barage-si, while 
admittedly highly speculative, would not seem to be entirely 
out of the question. While it is clear that the copy of the text 
dates to a later time period, that is ED IIIa, it may be that the 
event had entered the Sumerian “stream of tradition" at Abü 
Salabikh, similar to the one posited for nearby Nippur at a 
later period by Hallo.?$ 

We may also note in this connection that a hymn known 
from ED IIIa copies from Tell Abū Salabikh, not far from 
Nippur, deals with the construction of the temple precinct 
called Kesh in the city of Sarrákum,? and apparently refers 
to an unnamed king of Kish. We suggest, in this case, again 
with all due reserve, that this unnamed figure might well be 
the powerful Enme-barage-si of Kish. Sarrakum itself, as P. 
Steinkeller has perceptively pointed out, appears in ED Ma 
and IIIb copies of the LGN, and its position in the list sug- 
gests Sarrakum was located in the neighbourhood of Nippur. 
If the creation of the LGN is to be attributed to the patronage 
of Enme-barage-si, the fact that the text mentions Sarrakum, 
would indicate that Enme-barage-si also controlled Sar- 
rakum. Recently a hugely important and large archive of 
unprovenanced Ur III period tablets from Sarrakum/Uru-sag- 
rig; has appeared in various collections with the majority 
being now housed at Cornell; some of them are in the 
process of being published by D. Owen. Owen will argue 
with evidence stemming from his own research and that of 
scholars such as myself and also R. Adams, for a probable 
location for Sarrakum/Uru-sag-rig, at Adams site 1188, a 
heavily looted and very important cluster of mounds located 
east of Nippur. Excavations have been carried out there by 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago under the 
direction of M. Gibson. 3! Unfortunately, the excavated 
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tablets of the Chicago expedition are as yet unpublished and 
so a comparison to the unprovenanced material is not possi- 
ble at present. 

Within the context of this paper I would like to examine 
one hypothesis in particular, which may be useful to dis- 
cussing the issues at hand. This is a hypothesis well-known in 
toponymic study, the so-called “Persistence of Toponymy.” 
My goal in doing this is that if we can use this proposition to 
shed light on the location of various ED place names, then we 
might learn more about the struggle for hegemony in the ED 
period than would otherwise be possible. Of course, I bear I 


Inscriptions From Tell Abū Salabikh no. 308 
with part of the Archaic Kesh Temple Hymn 
(courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 
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(courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 


mind that research should be deductive using a process by 
which theory leads to more hypotheses that must be tested. 
What tentative identifications I offer can only be confirmed 
or refuted by new evidence, both textual and archeological. 

While the study of place names, or more accurately 
toponymy, is a fascinating topic, it is often fraught with diffi- 
culties. As a preface to the discussion I offer an illuminating 
quotation from P. H. Reaney's book, The Origin of English 
Place-Names:* 


“OXSHOTT where the ox was shot." This remark, over- 
heard from a stranger passing through the town, might 
well be taken as a text, and a justification for this book. 
It reveals an interest in place-names and a realization 
that they must have a meaning, but the explanation is a 
popular etymology which ignores all the essentials. The 
speaker was unaware of the necessity of tracing the his- 
tory of the name which proves it has nothing to do with 
the ox, whilst the shott was a piece of land and had no 
connection with shooting. 


In order to identify the locations of the place names in “ED II" 
sources I have based my work on the assumption elaborated in 
our other recent studies of remarkable persistence of 
toponymy in the Ancient Near East. We know, according to 
the study of toponymy that there are identifiable processes 
that occur over time to place names, and which alter the 
names in such a way that their original meanings are often 
lost. The processes include: name abbreviation, conflation, 
convergence, development in the parent language (but stasis 
in the place name) and replacement of the parent language. 
The latter, in particular, may result in dramatic shifts in place 
names, since the original meaning (and often sounds) are not 
conveyed in the new language, and the place name thus shifts 
to a form appropriate for the new language. Evolution of the 
parent language may not change a place name by itself; 
indeed, names may show much more more inertia to 
change than languages spoken in the area around them. 

In this connection, the comments of W.F. Albright in deal- 
ing with with Garstang's groundbreaking work on the 
toponymy of the Hittite Empire are particularly relevant to the 
discussion at hand:?? 


One of the commonest sources of alteration of names is 
popular etymology or the less striking morphological 
adaptation, which is exceedingly common in Semitic 
lands. The Greeks, especially, were very much given to 
changing the names of barbarian towns just enough to 
make them sound like Greek names or words. Out of a 
great number of illustrations we may select Thebes, 
Abydos and Daphnae in Egypt, Pella and Pegae in 
Palestine, Charax for Aramaic karka, ke'rák, “fortress.” 
Thus [Anatolian] Walmâ may or may not be the Greek 
Olbia, but the latter is obviously a popular etymology. 
Mr. Smith's assertion that “it would not be necessary to 
regard Olbia as a phonetic equivalent of Walma unless 
the tatter name also means “the happy” (p. 106 f,) thus, 
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logically considered, only imply that he believes that the 
early place-names of southern Asia Minor belong to a 
language or group of languages closely resembling 
Greek. The impossibility of this is seen by the evidence 
collected by Kretschmer ... 


Similarly, we may note the comments of Tchenkover which 
echo the views of Albright, but which refer to a different 
area:*4 


Die übrigen hellenistischen Städte in Persien sind uns 
nur dem Namen nach bekannt. Eine Stadt Stasis hat 
Stephanos: nos Ileporx ent métong ueyaAnc, 
yy etyev Avttoyoc, 6 Zehebxov, Das eîyev gibt 
keinen guten Sinn; es ist vielleicht mit Niese...etyev zu 
lesen. Dann kann aber auch von einer Griindung keine 
Rede sein. Ich führe die Stadt darum mit einem 
Fragezeichen an. Ein Methone in Persis erwähnt 
Stephanos; gleichnamige Städte finden sich in Thrakien, 
Makedonen, Lakonien und Euboia. Zwei griechische 
Namen sind uns aus Ptolemaios bekannt: Tanagra 
(Ptol. VI 4, 4) und Tragonike (Ptol. VI 4, 6). 


It may be pointed out that the the evidence of toponymic study 
often seems to be at variance with that provided by archeolog- 
ical survey. In the following discussion I refer to numerous 
sites that would appear to date to early periods, but for which 
surface surveys of the relevant mounds give little or no evi- 
dence of occupation. In this case the comments of W. Summer 
in a recent volume of our bulletin may be relevant. He notes?*: 


In the simplest terms it is reasonable to expect that the 
number of surface sherds of any component will be 
directly proportional to the total number of sherds of 
that component deposited in the site as a whole and 
inversely proportional to the depth, below the mound 
surface, of deposits of that component. It is also reason- 
able to expect this pattern to be modified by a number of 
other variables, for example: 


1) the volume of deposits of different periods 
2) sherd density in different deposits 
3) ceramic preservation variables 
4) the morphological configuration of the mound 
5) variability in processes that bring sherds to the 
surface or remove sherds from the surface 
He adds: 


Comparisons of surface assemblages with subsurface 
assemblages at excavated sites should improve our 
understanding of how different variables contribute to 
the make-up of surface assemblages. To my knowledge 
the only published study concerning the properties of 
surface assemblages at excavated mounded sites in Iran 
comes from Tepe Yahya ... Tepe Yahya is a tall, steep 
mound with a base diameter of 180 m and an oval sum- 
mit some 40 m long at 20 m above the base ... 


A comparison of the surface survey results and the actual 
results from excavations for ceramics for Tepe Yahya has 
been given by Sumner and may be summarized in the follow- 
ing chart. 


Period Surface Survey 


Periods I-III combined | 209 sherds = 88.9% 
18 sherds = 7.7% 
1 sherd = 0.4% 
0=0% 


Period IVA 
Period IVB 


Period IVC 
Period V 6 sherds = 2.6% 
Period VI 1 sherd = 0.4% 


It is interesting to note that the surface data at Tepe 
Yahya would suggest that Periods V and VI were insignifi- 
cant, and yet the excavated remains tell us that fully 70% of 
the excavated sherds come from those two levels. Admittedly, 
this is a sample of only one site, but the large discrepancies 
do shed some doubt as to the reliability of surface surface for 
making definitive statements about the periods ancient 
mounds were actually occupied. 


4. Three Major Powers In The “Early Dynastic II" Period: 
Kish, Uruk, Umma/Zabala Which Appear in the Literary 
Tradition 


4.1 The Kingdom Of Kish 
4.1.1 The Location of the Capital 


For those in our audience not familiar with the ancient city of 
Kish, I may note that its huge site lay not far east of ancient 
Babylon. Babylon, in the ED period was clearly only an 
average small town (it is not yet attested in any texts — 
Gibson shows it in his 1972 monograph in fig. 248 as having 
ED III pottery — and certainly not a capital city. It status 
was greatly elevated during Old Babylonian times due to the 
rising stars of kings such as Sin-muballit and Hammu-rapi of 
Babylon, and it continued as a capital city of a major state 
during the remainder of the Babylon I dynasty times and the 
following Kassite period. After a period of surprising decline 
dating to c. 1000 BCE, the city had a stunning renaissance 
due to the energetic policies of the Chaldean kings, particu- 
larly Nebuchadnezzar II. At that time Babylon came to be a 
world city, remembered throughout western history because 
of its appearance both in the Bible and Greek sources. In a 
sense, Kish in “ED II" times was a distant forerunner to 
Babylon, although it clearly did not control as much territory. 
It lay in the area between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers in 
an area Hallo has called the “capital district.” 

The ED periods at Kish yielded rich finds and the results of 
the Oxford-Field Museum excavations threre from 1923-1933 
have been ably summarized by Gibson?6 and Moorey.?? 
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4.1.2 Tutelary Deities, And The Patron Gods’ Astral 
Connections 

The tutelary deity of Kish, at least in the section of the urban 
conglomeration that made up Kish located at modern 
Uhaimir. was the god Zababa. A ziqqurrat dedicated to the 
god was erected likely in ED times and was restored by the 
later Old Babylonian monarchs Hammu-rapi and Samsu- 
iluna as attested by brick inscriptions and year names. 

Unfortunately, we know relatively little about the god 
Zababa. He clearly was a warrior god and was identified 
with Ninurta of Nippur and Ningirsu of Girsu. In a later god 
list he was called “Marduk of Battle.” At Kish his wife was 
Inanna/l$tar, and her worship there was the centre of a flour- 
ishing cult. The god’s symbol was a griffon- or lion-headed 
staff. A seal from the Old Babylonian Period excavated at 
Kish discussed by Buchanan? likely depicts Zababa. He is 
shown holding a mace and standing beside a bird, a snake, 
and a fly. Of interest is the fact that the figures of the eagle 
and the snake also appear in the myth of Etana, a famous 
mythic king of Kish. A possible connection of the name 
Zababa, whose etymology remains a mystery — it is not 
transparently Sumerian or Akkadian — is to take it to be 
Semitic designation for the fly, as has been suggested by J. 
Roberts in his study of the earliest Semitic pantheon.?? 
Roberts points out possible albeit uncertain connections with 
the West Semitic Ba*al Zebüb found in Kings I :2, as well as 
in an Ugaritic text that describes the destruction of the tem- 
ple of the god Il-dbb. Roberts may be right, although Ba‘al 
Z*büb is more commonly taken by scholars to be corruption 
of the Ugaritic title zbln. 

I should also mention in the context of this study that the 
god Zababa was assigned his very own star in the astronomi- 
cal compendium Mul: Apin.^' He occurs, appropriately 
enough, beside the ancient constellation of the scorpion, 


Basalt cylinder seal, 3.1 x 1.5 cm. Old Babylonian Period. From 
Kish. Ashmolean Museum 1928.469. Buchanan, Catalogue of 
Ancient Near Eastern Seals in the Ashmolean Museum. Vol. /. 
Cylinder seals. Oxford: Clarendon Press no. 517 (courtesy 
Ashmoleum Museum) 


modern Scorpio, whose pincers Sargaz and Sarur were con- 
sidered to be weapons of the war god Ninurta, a deity, as 
noted, related to Zababa. Zababa's star also appears near 


that of the ancient eagle (Sum. te, Akk. erû “eagle” our mod- 
ern constellation of Aquila. 


4.1.3 Territorial Extent 

It is virtually certain that the city of Kish controlled a vast 
state, although the actual evidence for this assertion is, 
unfortunately, circumstantial and indirect. Indeed, the most 
important documentary source for determining the extent of 
the Kishite realms is not ED royal inscriptions or a collection 
of economic texts, which are virtually unknown for the city, 
but rather a lexical text known from tablets of slightly later 
ED IIIa and ED Mib date, not from Kish itself, but rather the 
sites of Abuu Salabikh in Mesopotamia, and ancient Ebla in 
Syria. This lexical text was designated in ancient times sim- 
ply by the title "cities" (uru-uru) but is conventionally known 
today following the first editor of the text, Robert Biggs of 
the University of Chicago, as the List of Geographical 
Names (henceforth LGN). The text has been studied in 
detail by the author,*! P. Steinkeller? and C. LeCompte.9 P. 
Steinkeller and myself concur in the opnion that the docu- 
ment likely was a kind of gazetteer of cities that were either 
controlled by Kish or with which it had trade connections. In 
this we disagree with Pettinato's assertion that it contains 
Eblaic geographical names, and also with Le Compte's 
recent contention in his monumental and highly valuable dis- 
sertation that the LGN includes various north Syrian 
toponyms in addition to those in Mesopotamia. 


Ebla Tablet TM 75.G.2231 with copy of the Early Dynastic List of 
Geographical Names (Courtesy Pontifical Biblical Institute) 
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As noted in my 1992 study, not only do cities of the 
Kishite heartland appear in the LGN but also trade routes 
into the eastern mountains. In this study we will deal only 
with the settlements of Kishite heartland. We have taken in 
mind Postgate’s criticisms of my original work“ and have 
attempted to refine my discussion on the basis of a study of 
modern place names to more clearly define the scope of the 
Kishite state. Because of the extent of the data it will be dis- 
played in chart form. The reader is referred to the cited three 
studies for more details, especially bibliographical ones. 

We begin our discussion with a section of the LGN that 
deals with towns that apparently lay in the immediate area 
of Kish. 

In the following charts the following rubrics apply: 


Adams HC: Adams 1981 (site no.) 
Adams in Gibson: Adams in Gibson 1972 (site no.) 
Adams LB: Adams 1965 (site no.) 


Adams UC: Adams and Nissen 1972 (site no.) 


Gibson: Gibson 1972 (site no.) 

LeCompte: LeCompte 2010 (page number) 
Steinkeller VO 6: Steinkeller 1966 (page number) 
Wright in Adams: HC (site no.) 


Map 1 — Towns Near Kish 
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ED period sites near Kish according to the LGN 


The term British topographical maps refers to the one inch to 
four-mile series of the "Survey of India"for Iraq, a collection 
of maps which date to the 1940's. All tentative locations (and 
most are) are marked with an asterisk.* Securely located sites 
have no asterisk. 


Chart 1 — Towns Near Kish 
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Map 2 — Comparable Area 
Towns Near Kish 
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This section of the LGN sheds valuable light on much 
later Mesopotamian history, when during the reign of king 
Sümû-El of Larsa the king of that southern city commemo- 
rated the defeat of the army of Akus (LGN 114. a-gü-zü pos- 
sibly marked by modern Kadhim al Ibrahim*) according to 
the name of his fourth year. He also commemorated the 


Second group of ED period sites near Kish according to the LGN 


described in the book Water for Larsa, authored by 


defeat of the army of Kish during his eleventh year and the 
capture of the settlement é-duru,-‘Nanna-i-sa, (possibly to be 
linked to LGN 109. é-dur-ru, possibly modern Tell Jidar*), 
during his fourteenth year. In the last case he he built a bar- 


S. Walters.^ It further tells us that the Arahtum canal, which 
is to be linked to the place name name LGN 105 ne-ra- 
[ah]/{MUS likely was a canal flowing east from Babylon as an 
off shoot of the Euphrates. Gibson shows such a watercourse 


rage across a canal, now known to be in the area of Kish, to 
block water supplies to the arch rival city state of Isin, as 


for the NB period,?? and it may be that it existed in earlier 
times. McEwan has noted:>! 


Chart 2 — More Towns Near Kish 


LGN British Topographical Steinkeller VO 6 
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109. é-dur-ru Tell Jidar* 


111. sur,(HIXMASH)-gal Husain al 'Ajil* 


114. a-gá-zá Kadhim (al Ibrahim)* 


115. za-lum (Sayid) Sh'alan* 


116. x-zi-a (Munthir al) ‘Izza* 


117. za-me Samawi* 


119. a-ra-gu-zu 193. 39. 


(Tel Abu) ‘Tjrish* 
TellAbu 
Ajrash* 


Tell Abu 
Ajrash* 
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Irhan was a literary name for the Purattu/Arahtu. We 
can not be certain when the name came to refer to the 


:Giiasmax 


e: “eAruakdar “Pagan, 
.Gimau *Gibilanu 


Z 


river as distinct from Irhan who was presumably the Sat-Sarratim » Kullabe = 
genius of the river. The Urhan/MUS.DIN.DUB in the a d. ore s 
Joule " E 


Ebla/ Abü Salabikh, geographical list ... refers not to 
the river but to a city, though we cannot rule out the 
possibility that it was connected with the river. The only 
actual evidence for the river Irhan comes from much 
later texts ... 


The equation of the Irhan with the Arahtu in Erimhus 
with the Purattu presents no difficulty, for in the late 
period the two were identical. The Purattu flowed then 
through Babylon in the same course as the old Arahtu. 
This gave rise to the literary practice of calling the east 
bank of the Euphrates the Arahtu and the west bank 
Purattu.... 


KREAN TA 


If our connection of the town of Nerah with modern Ishān 
adh Dhuhna, be correct, then the evidence of the LGN would 
suggest that the town the Arahtu canal was named after, 
already existed in ED times. 


ED period towns northeast of Babylon 
on the Kishkattûm Canal according to the LGN 


Chart 3 — Towns Northeast of Babylon On the Kishkattum Canal 
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Chart 4 — Towns Around Kutha 
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Of interest in this section is the appearance of the cities of 
Urum and Tiwe, the places said to mark the locale of a great 
battle between Naram-Sin of Akkad during the “Great Revolt” 
narrated in an OB copy of an original Sargonic period inscrip- 
tion of Naram-Sin edited by Kutscher.?? If our identifications 
be true, they would indicate with some precision where this 
decisive battle took place. 

The area of chart 5 figures as the district of the wall of 
Sulgi whose construction is alluded to in literary correspon- 


Jazira* 


dence of Ur edited by Michalowski and discussed in detail by 
Wilcke. It also is the area of the northern boundary of the 
province of Apiak described in the Ur-Namm Cadastre edited 
by Kraus.?^^ Here I correct my earlier mislocation (in my 1992 
work, p. 20) of Sulgi’s wall in the area between Borsippa and 
Kish. By my new understanding LGN 152: ambar-a is to be 
connected with the huge site of Tell Anbar located just west of 
Fallujah. 
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Site plan of modern Jamdat Nasr identified in this study 
as ancient Gimasmas (Courtesy R. Matthews) 
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ED period towns near ancient Kutha According to the LGN 


Chart 5 — Towns On the Euphrates From Modern Habbaniyeh to Fallujah 
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according to the LGN 
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ED period towns from Eshnunna southeast to the 
Tigris at Diniktum according to the LGN 
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Aerial photo of the site of ancient Diniktum 
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Chart 6— Towns From the Area of Dilbat Northeast Through Central Babylonia to the Tigris 
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It should be pointed out that many of the cities in Chart 6 
such as Sagda-inpa, Pada and Ilip appear much later in OB 
sources as part of the kingdom of the Manana Dynasty, whose 
capital city lay at ancient Damrum. Its various towns were dis- 
cussed many years ago by Charpin.5? The section is also 
important because it documents canal or road links between 
ancient Euphrates and Tigris rivers. This new information will 
contribute substantially to the discussion of the location of the 
ancient site of Dür-Abr-e&uh that has appeared in literary and 
archival texts published in two recent monographs.56 


'Ali* 


The key to our understanding Chart 7 came from a personal 
communication of D. Owen (from D. Charpin) referring to a 
Mari text that refers to a flight of Elamites from the city of 
Eshnunna eastward to Diniktum. This allowed me to reaffirm 
Adams' tentative identification of Diniktum with site LB 
851,58 which was based on a brick inscription said to have 
come from that site; the brick mentioned Diniktum, a most 
important datum. The name Diniktum, in turn, was linked to 
the element Danak in LGN 93. The fact that LB 850 site 
Qammaz likely bears a metathesized form of LGN 89: Gizuna 
strongly supports this hypothesis. The subsequent trajectory of 
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Chart 7— Towns From E3nunna Southeast to the Tigris at Diniktum 
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sites based on correlations between modern site names and 
ancient place names allowed me to posit, with all due reserve, 
that the place name ÁS*-na-ak of LGN 82 is none other than 
a mixed logographic and syllabic spelling of the name of 
Eshnunna. If this be true, it would be an important datum, as a 
defeat of ÁS-na-ak is referred to in a royal inscription of 
Naräm-Sîn of Akkad most recently re-edited by Frayne. 60 It 
also figures as an early year name of Sargonic date which 
mentions no king's name, but which should probably be attrib- 
uted to Naram-Sin. Also of note is my tentative identification 
of LGN 84 with modern Tell Agrab, through the ancient name 
Sum. ib = Akk. qablum. 

In Chart 8 I take the place name tar-bé to refer to the city of 
Taribatum found in MB texts from Nippur, well in accordance 
with my placing the city not far north of Nippur at modern 
Abu Duwari. This Abu Duwari is not the site of Mashkan- 
shapir surveyed and briefly excavated by Stone and 
Zimansky; the name had sometimes been applied to their site 
by a clear mistake.9! In turn, GIS.NA likely refers to the place 
name otherwise known as Eres, cult centre of the goddess 
Nissaba. By this understanding, the proper name Ere$ would 
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Chart 8 — Towns Near the Euphrates From Gibillum Southeast to Nippur 
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be a loan word into Sumerian from the Akkadian word 
erSu(m) meaning “bed.” A. Westenholz has published 
Sargonic texts from Nippur suggesting that the city of Eres 
was located near Nippur and if our equation of GIS.NÁ with 
Eres be true, then the LGN confirms this location. A probable 
location for the city is at modern Adams HC 983 Tulül 
Werri, that lies not far NE of Nippur. The site would bear a 
reflex of its ancient name. A second city named Eres, connect- 
ed with Lugal-zage-si, ensi of Umma likely refers to a differ- 
ent Ereë that lay in the vicinity of Umma, as is discussed 
below. This section is important because it sheds light on the 
location of various cities that appear the literary letters of 


Lipit-EStar edited by Ali.6 These deal with the cities Edana — 
which we equate to LGN 171: eden —and URU.KI.GIBIL — 


which we would relate to LGN 165: gibil-lum. This city 
Gibillum is to be kept separate from the cult centre of Gibil 
attested at (and possibly near) Eridu discussed below. 

This section of the LGN is important because it allows us 
to make a tentative identification of the important site of 
Tell Abū Salabikh. Although Salabikh was clearly an impor- 
tant site in ED times the textual references to Tarimaki are 
found only in the LGN. A previously suggested identifica- 
tions for the mound (by Biggs) had been Ereë, due to the 
appearance of the term lugal-ereë in one of the tablets found 
there. 


4.2 The Kingdom Of Uruk 


4.2.1 The Chief Monuments 

We now come to a consideration of the history of the city of 
Uruk in “ED II" times. But here we are faced with a conun- 
drum. Although “classical” Sumerian literature, known from 
copies of texts dating to OB times reveals a number of well- 
attested epics dealing with the heroic Uruk kings Enmerkar, 
Lugalbanda and Gilgamesh, and therefore suggest that the 
“ED II" period was a highpoint in the fortunes of the city, 
actual royal inscriptions for the “ED IT" period from Uruk are 
nil. Further, monumental building dating to this period are 
unknown, except for the structures hidden within the later Ur 
III Eanna complex. This stands in contrast to the numerous 
temples excavated at Uruk that date to the earlier Uruk IV 
period. 

How can we account for this discrepancy? The conven- 
tional explanation is that the city was so completely razed by 
the Old Akkadian kings Sargon and Naram-Sin when they 
conquered the city, that even if some ED material did 
remain, the later destructions — which are attested both 
archeologically and in the written record — suggest that the 
lower levels were largely effaced. We may recall North’s 
comment about the extensive Sargonic hiatus:65 


From Entemena, or at least from Lugalzagesi/ Sargon 
until Ur-Nammu, the excavations provide no informa- 
tion whatsoever as to building or other activities in 
Warka. 


Plan of the “Stampflehmgebdude” possibly the palace of 
Lugal-zage-si (courtesy Deutsches Archäologisches Institut Berlin). 


In addition, it is not unlikely that the Ur III kings may have 
also destroyed much of the Early Dynastic remains in laying 
foundations for their massive rebuilding of the Eanna 
precinct. But apparently not all monumental buildings were 
destroyed. Remains of a structure, the so-called 
Stamplehmgebdude dated to the ED IIIa period, were seen as 
being remains of the late ED king Lugal-zage-si by 
Boehmer. Of course, this dates to a slightly later period 
than “ED IL” However, the building does show distinct par- 
allels to an “ED II” period double palace that was excavated 
at Eridu, and to the best of my knowledge earliers levels 
there were not examined. It may be pointed out that remains 
of the ED ziqqurrat, protected by massive overlay, were 
found by Lenzen at Uruk by tunneling through the later 
structures. 

The tutelary deities of the city at this time were almost 
certainly the goddess Inanna, a form of the planet Venus, 
mainly in her form as the as the evening star, and probably 
also An, the sky god. However, the exact relationship 
between the two at this time is most unclear, and it is not 
until much later periods, particularly Seleucid times, that we 
see a distinct promotion of the cult of An at Uruk. Beaulieu 
has noted: 


... the res gestae of Uruk is more or less in agreement 
with royal inscriptions and archival texts regarding the 
respective positions of An and manna in the early pan- 
theon of Uruk. Inanna is the more dynamic deity, the 
mistress of the Eanna temple, and enjoys a closer rela- 
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tionship with the king, the En-priest of Uruk, with 
whom she engaged in the sacred marriage ritual.... An, 
while generally playing a passive role, is still sometimes 
acknowledged as patron god of Uruk and Eanna, and 
likewise maintains a personal relationship with the ruler, 
occasionally as “his beloved.” 


However, we may note that a slightly later inscription from 
Uruk of an apparent king of that city, Lugal-SILA-si (he 
styles himself “king of Kish”) describes the construction of 
the courtyard wall at Uruk and indicates that it was dedicat- 
ed to the two deities of An and Inanna.66 

According to literary tradition Gilgamesh was originally 
the king not of Uruk, but rather the en priest of Kullab. The 
location Kullab, not as a district of Uruk, as is generally 
assumed, but rather as a small settlement outside the city is 
suggested from two sources. First, we have the ED IIa peri- 
od zami hyms discussed below which clearly mention Kullab 
as separate from Uruk. A second source is the evidence aris- 
ing from the inscriptions of the Neo-Assyrian kings Sargon 
and Sennacherib, where Kullab is again listed as being sepa- 
rate from the city of of Uruk.97 


4.2.2 Territorial Extent: 

The Archaic “Zami Hymnic Collection” 

In a previous section I have attempted to determine the 
domains of the state of Kish during “ED ITI" times based not 
on royal inscriptions or economic texts, but rather on a liter- 
ary lexical text known from copies of ED IIa and IIIb date. 
Now, as noted, we have few royal inscriptions or economic 
texts connected with Uruk for “ED II" times to determine its 
territorial extent. But just it was in the case of Kish, we do 
have a literary document known from ED IIIa period copies 
from Abu Salàbikh that may shed valuable light on this 
question. The relevant document is the “Zami Hymnic 
Collection" first edited by Biggs. In our view, the place 
names found in the collection may well delineate the territo- 
ry controlled by Uruk in “ED II" times. This, at first blush, 
seems to be a rash assertion. And so the reasons for formu- 
lating this hypothesis should be elaborated. 

The “Zami Hymnic Collection" is uniquely attested from 
Abū Salabikh. It appears not to have entered the cuneiform 
"stream of tradition" such as the “Instructions of Suruppak” 
or the “Keš Temple Hymn.” Now, the first hymn in the col- 
lection deals with the national Sumerian religious capital of 
Nippur, a totally unsurprising fact in view of the cultural and 
religious importance of the city. Nor is the appearance of 
Uruk in second position surprising, although it may be signif- 
icant. What follows is notable, however, namely a reference 
to Kullab, a minor town. Kullab reappears in the collection 
in the last but one final hymn, mentioned. interestingly 
enough, in connection, with the taking hold of the the 
crown.65 Thus the positions of Uruk and Kullab bracket most 
of the hymns of the composition as a whole. Of course, 
Kullab, though a small site was famous as being the home of 
the en priest Gilgamesh. Furthermore, we may have a refer- 


ence to Gilgamesh in the hymnic collection itself. Relevant 
to this discussion are the various writings of the PN 
Gilgamesh in ED times; they have been exhaustively studied 
by George and we reproduce his results here. 

1. The writing of first part:6? 


pa,.bilga(GIS bil 


(a) GIS:BIL:PAP 


(b) PA:PAP:GI:BIL papa, bilga(GIS) bil 


(c) PA:BIL:GA pa.bil.ga 


(d) PA:PAP:GIS:BIL:GA | P*pa,.bilga (GIS) 


(e) PAP:GIS,:BIL:GA pa, bilga(GIS, ) bil-ga 


(f) PA:PAP:GIS,:BIL:GA | P*pa,.bilga (GIS,) vi 


(g) PAP:PAP: GIS,:BIL pa,.bilga(GIS, ) bil 


(h) PAP:GIS:BIL pa,.bilga(GIS ) 


As for the writing of the full name of Gilgamesh itself 
George gives: 


2 4GIS.BIL.gi,,.mes 

3a “bil(GIS:BIL).ga.mes 
4a “bil(GIS.BIL. ).mes:ga 
4b ‘bil, (GIS.BIL )mes:ga 


4c ‘bil.ga.mes 


4d “bil.ga.mes 


4e “bil.ga.<mi>.i8 


Of interest in the “Zami hymnic collection” is the 
sequence of signs: gis [b]íl [x x] given in lines 21-22 of 
Bigg's transliteration. A reference to Gilgamesh is, in our 
view, possible, but unfortunately unverifiable due to the bro- 
ken nature of the text. Since Gilgamesh appears in at least 
one ED period god list and several Pre-Sargonic mace-head 
inscriptions,?! an appearance of his name in a ED IIIa period 
copies of a hymnic collection would not be totally unexpect- 
ed, especially in connection with his hometown of Kullab. 

It may be pointed out, in passing, that while the “Zami 
Hymnic Collection" is the first hymnic collection in 
Mesopotamian literature, it is not the last. As is well known, 
Sargon's daughter Enheduanna is credited” with a long col- 
lection of temple hyms to various shrines of Sumer and 
Akkad? that is inscribed on several OB tablet copies, but 
significantly, known as well from one Ur III manuscript.7* On 
the Sitz im Leben of the piece we may note the comments of 
Wilcke:75 


Es ist daher durchaus möglich, daß die TH Sargon als 
den Konig feiern, dem es zu danken ist, daß die Götter, 
die ihre im Kampf zwischen Sargon und Lugalzaggesi 
verheerten Heiligtiimer verlassen hatten, wieder in 
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ihre (restaurierten) Tempel einzogen. Seine Tochter 
Enheduanna, die er als Enpriesterin des Nanna in Ur, 
der wichtigsten Stadt des sumerischen Südens, einset- 
zte, erscheint als die geeignete Person, diese Tat zum 
Preis des Kónigs in einer Hymnensammlung zu feiern. 


Indeed, I have suggested precisely the same in my RIME 
volume on the Old Akkadian period inscriptions in which I 
noted:76 


An idea of the extent of the Sargonic state carved out 
by Sargon may be gained by a study of the list of cult 
centres appearing in the En-hedu-ana compilation of 
temple hymns, for, as C. Wilcke (ZA 62 [19721 pp. 47- 
48) has argued, it is likely that En-heduana created this 
work in order to honour her father. Thus, from this lit- 
erary source we would conclude that Sargon’s empire 
stretched from Eridu in the south to Hiza on the middle 
Tigris in the north, and from Kazallu in the west to 
Der in the east. 


If the creation of the Zami Hymnic Collection" was due to 
the scribal patronage an ED period king of Uruk, then follow- 
ing the example of the Enheduanna collection, the compendi- 
um might be expected to reveal the cities controlled by Uruk 
at the time of its creation. With this possibility in mind, identi- 
fications of the various place names of the hymnic collection 
are relevant to our present discussion. 


The Domains of the “Zami Hymnic Collection" 
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Unfortunately, with the exception of Uruk, none of the 
Uruk area sites discussed here were surveyed by Adams. It 
is unclear whether the site Kisar that appears as a hometown 
to the goddess Ningal in the Zami hymns might be related to 
the ki-SAR that was connected with the god Nanna and 
recorded in both a cone inscription from Diqdiqqah and the 
Ur-Namma Lawcode.’8 It apparently lay not too far from Ur 
and served as a place where boats from the eastern land of 
Magan (modern Oman) tied up. Modern Abu Khadir, our sug- 
gested location for Kisar, lies a mere 8.5 kms easat of Ur 
and 3.75 kms east of modern Hamza, our posited location for 
ancient Ga’eë, the port of Ur. They both lie not far east of 
Didiqqah the findspot of the conces mentioning Kisar. 

Although not appearing in ED texts, we may note in pass- 
ing in connection with the Uruk area sites the posited loca- 
tion of the town of Girid, tutelary home of the god Nin-girida 
and the GN which appears in the name of Amar-Girid, an 
opponent of Naram-Sin of Akkad, at modern at Ishan al 
Kharita. Also of interest is the tentative location of the 
important centre of Dürum at modern Darraji, situated at a 
modern ferry point on the Euphrates and located at a point 
where an ancient canal from Larsa joined the Euphrates 
midway between Uruk and Ur. The site also lies on an 
ancient canal flowing from Uruk, almost certainly the 
ancient Dürum canal mentioned in an OB letter of Hammu- 
rapi noted by Michalowski.” While the location is only a 
conjecture, it would fit the expected location of the city, 
which was a last holdout of the kingdom of Uruk against the 
forces of Rim-Sin I of Larsa. The identification would show 
a continuence of toponymy; the site lies not far from that 
suggested by Michalowski at modern Umm al Wawiya. 
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ED period towns in the area of Uruk according to the “Zami Hymnic Collection.” 
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Towns Around Karkar and Umma 
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Bearing in mind Charpin’s very important ample demon- 
stration that Mesopotamian place names often appear in 
duplet or even triplet sets, °° we may note in our chart of 
towns around Karker this section in light of the surrounding 
entries, a second Eres to the one located near Nippur, to be sit- 
uated at modern Abū Ruwaysh just 8 kms SW of Jokha. It is 
one of a number of sites in the Umma region that likely bear 
reflexes in the modern names of ancient toponyms as shown 
in the map for the Ur III period on the right side of this page. 

In our view this second Ere3 is to be seen as the original 
home of Lugal-zage-si, where he served like his father as lú- 
mah priest. This identification would solve the enigma of why 
some references referring to Eres indicate a location of the 
city in the neighbourhood of Nippur, whereas Lugal-zage-si's 
origins clearly point to the Umma region. The problem has 
been discussed in detail by Steinkeller:?! 


Although a precise identification of Ereë is clearly 
beyond our our grasp, there seem to be only two possi- 
bilities as far as its general location is concerned: either 
in the area of Nippur (most likely to the north of it) or in 
the southwestern section of the alluvium, in the area of 
Suruppak, Umma and Uruk. These two broad localiza- 
tions agree roughly with those suggested respectively by 
Jacobsen and Postgate, though they need not be identi- 
cal with “Jarin” and Abu Salabikh specifically. Either of 
these localizations has its pros and cons, and it is virtu- 
ally impossible to choose between them. The best one 
can do at this stage is simply to catalogue the arguments 
in favor of each localization. 
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ED period towns in the area of Umma according 
to the "Zami Hymnic Collection." 


Towns in the Lagas Region 
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Jacobsen’s identification with Jarin, in our view, is almost cer- 
tainly incorrect; the site likely corresponds to ancient Giramu 
attested a NB text from Babylon but part of a group from 
Uruk (Pohl, AnOr 8 no. 7 line 3). 

The fact that towns in the Lagash region appear in the 
“Zami Hymnic Collection” is an important datum. We know 
that at least from the time of Ur-NanSe down to the time of 
URU-KA-gina that the Lagash region was independent of 
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Towns on of Near the Euphrates Near Ur and Eridu 


Zami 


lines oy 


British Map 


Ishan Khyber* 
Wright in Adams HC 
p. 340 site no. 60 


120-121) Kiabrig 


gublaga 


122-127 n 
giszida 


sišbanda Al Banawad* 


Ur Namma 


Cadatre Rev. iii icient 


KI.KAL-edin 


Tell Hindi* 


É-kur 


Nuffar (Nippur) 


E-nin-sakar 


Qala Shakir* 


zü-lum 


Sayid Salman* 


AN.BIR BIR = sapähu 


Tell Abu Sabikh* 


128-139!  Ennegir — Ishan Maÿar* 


142-144 | Ab-KID KID ‘Ali al Judd* 


145-146]  gü-gân Dar al Hukuman* 


147-148 gan-gal Kadhim al Hajpal* 


149-151] ki:kal-an Tell Hajala* 


Cf. (Sulaibiyat) 
al Ghuwar*%3 


Tel Khor Sa dah* 


152-156 Eridu Gi:bil? 


157-59 Kuruÿda 


Engalte 


Towns around Marad and Murum 


Zami 


lines City British Topo 


Girim Murum 
A.HA.MUŠ. 
DU 


160-61 Nin-Girim | Tel ‘Amarin* 


E-ku Nin-E-ku — 


Tell Wannat es- 


Mad Sa‘dum 


Nin-marada 


Nin-kargal- 
naru 


Nin-kasidin 


Naru Khan Jadwal* 


Kasidin Jasim al ‘Aliw 


Ab-KÁR. 
KÁR 


Zadim 


Inanna 


Nin-zadim Dhamin* 


Sakar Nin-sakar | Qala Shakir* 


control by Uruk and if the “Zami Hymnic Collection” docu- 
ments cities controlled by Uruk, which is the working hypoth- 
esis of our study, then its date of composition must predate the 
coming to power of Ur-Nanëe. 

It should be noted that the towns around Marad and 
Murum listed above also figure in the Ur-Namma Cadastre 
as the southern border of the province of Marad: the place 
names run in an east to west order from just east of Nippur to 
Marad as the following chart indicates. 


NAGAR-BI 4 


geëtin-an-na 


Daghghara* 


Jasim al Aliw* 


MAS-TAB = tu amu 


Qal at ad 
Dumahiyah* 


*nin-hur-sag 


EE: AMT = 


Haj Shanin* 


TI ? | 
Eden | : 
KLKAL-eden 


xf d 4 MAES Tin 
ED period towns in the area of Marad 


according to the "Zami Hymnic Collection" 


Marad (Wanna-wa-Sadum) 


Marad (Wanna-wa-Sadum) 


Aerial photo of the site of Ancient Marad 
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Towns Around Suruppak and Isin 


Zami | British 
lines FI God Topo 


180-81 


Fara 


Suruppak Sud 


182-83 | Gamus% | Nin-Gamus Jamide 


184—185 
186-187 


Nin-Isina 


pae 


vs 
“ef Abur ings 
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d ee D us nan Danghur 

z E b EAN |? 

RITE 5 xm a 
X an al sk r y a 

iz R = E siñ- y Vai i xa 
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Tel Tápiyase 


E Su SR k Lisurrá. 


ihin Abu Stars 


uc ES Sal isi 
akit si Hotaimesya Menta ~ Sard uru 
Tish Bue, À 
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Geta Mskhesiz 


Sékb oz Zeman? ** oem 
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ED period towns in the area of Shuruppak 
according to the “Zami Hymnic Collection” 


Agriciufe Land 
Desert 

Drainage 

Marsh 

Highway 

River 

Modern City 
Marsh's 


Towns at the Mouth of the Ancient Euphrates 
at the Persian Gulf 
British 
Topo 
Abu Sumaich* 


Zami 
lines 


196—197 
198-199 |EZENxSIG, = Kisig®>| Suq ash-Shuyukh*% 


City 


Sumas 


The site Abu Sumaich that appears in the British topo- 
graphical maps likely corresponds to the site of Tel Shaush 
on the map of the region of the Hor al Hammar given by 
Gasche.?? Modern Abu Sumaich, is linked to the Zami Hymn 
GN Sumaÿ, the identification would be appropriate because 
Sumerian Sumaë denotes a kind of salt-water fish. 

The location of Kisig, that figures in the form Kissik in 
inscriptions of Sargon and Sennacherib, is known to have 
been located in the Sealand, is uncertain, but is precise loca- 
tion is unclear. Michalowski writes?5: 


From a variety of sources we know that a temple by that 
name [é-amaÿ-kù-ga] sacrd to Inanna, was located in a city 
Kisiga, usually written with the logogram EZENxKU, 
sometimes EZENxSIG,. Th. Jacobsen, a number of years 
ago, identified Tell al-Laham as Kisiga on the basis of the 
evidence of the Nabonidus inscription ... There is one 
problem, however, which remains to be solved. For the 
Neo-Babylonian temple é-amaë-kü-ga was dedicated to 
Ningal while the Old Babylonian shrine by that name was 
sacred to Inanna ... the identification of Tell al-Laham as 
Kisiga is one which cannot be solved at the present time. 


t^ A sla 


Abu Salabikh 


Ancient sites in the area southeast of Ur (Courtesy A. Hamdani) 
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Michalowski’s note is substantiated by the occurrence Kisiga 
as a cult centre of Inanna in the composition “Inanna’s 
Descent."?? Further, it should be noted that in the NA inscrip- 
tions of Sargon and Sennacherib Kissik always occurs in con- 
nect with Némed-Laguda: the two towns apparently lay in the 
tribal territory of Bit-Iakin. A tentative location for Nemed- 
Laguda at modern Mazlaq on the delta of the ancient 
Euphrates as it enters the modern Hor al Hammar is proposed. 
It corresponds to the site named Midag in al Hamdani’s survey 
of this region.!0? 


may - N 4d 


Aerial photo of ancient Zabala 


Lines Place Deity Location 


Imàm Abbas 
Kurdi 


Qal a Daham 
al Duwaih 


200-202, Kuda(?)!?! Lugal-kuda 


EZENxMIR!02 
Dugina,(?) 
SARxDIS = 

Umma 


203-204 Dammi 


Umm al 
‘Aqarib 


205-206 nu en lá bu 


gin(?)! Sa-ga 
aerate EZENxAN! 


Nin-alSul Abu Zamal 


Amar-u, 


de (ENGAR)-na 


A&abu Qala Aëma 


21244 Ki-a-an Tuda 


SARxDIS = 


215220 Unia 


Ama-ušumgal 


221-227 Nagar Nin-nagar AI Ma aila 


Further, the name Iakin may find a reflex in the modern 
town of Hacham also located at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
some 15 kms west of Mazlaq. It appears in the form Manazil 
al Hajana (in the 1: 1,774,080 National Geographic Map 
“Lands of the Bible Today” ed. 1956). The town lies a mere 4 
kms due south of Süq ash Shuyükh, our posited location for 
ancient Kisiga/Kissik. 


Concluding Hymn 


228-235 | Gigi = Apu(m) 

The last hymn in the collection is dedicated to Ama- 
Lisi(n). While clearly originally a goddess, in the later tradi- 
tion she is sometimes takes a male form and likewise the sex 
of her spouse Nin-sikila changes. .15 The name of her cult 
centre is recorded in the LGN as being gi$-gi (or perhaps to be 
read as apu[m]) “canebrake.” Unfortunately, the location of 
her cult centre is unknown. George! has noted that a temple 
named UrSaba was located at Kissa, that is Gišša = Jokha, and 
Lambert! has noted that the ninth month at Umma in Ur III 
times was named for her. This might suggest a sanctuary in 
the neighbourhood of Umma. However, the Canonical Temple 
List, suggests a connection with Adab. Cohen has suggested a 
location of her cult centre at Abū Salabikh.!0$ He writes:!09 


That Lisi was an important mother goddess in the Fara 
period is clear. Besides our reference in the zà-mi 
hymns, note that in the god lists from Abu Salabikh Lisi 
occurs directly after «BIL.GI. In the god list from Adab, 
Dingirmah occurs in this position ... suggesting an iden- 
tification of Lisi with Dingirmah. The proof of this is 
VAS 10 198 which has the colophon [ ... ]-dingir-mah- 
a-kam, to Dingirmah." The opening lines of this work 
equate Dingirmah, Ninmug, Ninhursag and Lisi. This 
might well explain the attraction of the Keš temple 
hymn for the people of Abü Salabikh, for they saw the 
goddess Nintu/Ninhursag of Keë as another form of 
Lisi. Lastly note that the naming of a month as ezen- 
lig-si indicates the importance of Lisi at one time. Thus 
we have a portrait of a goddess who was extremely 
important during the Fara period, yet from the Old 
Babylonian period on she is city-less, finally relegated 
to the daughter of the mother goddess. To us this indi- 
cates that Lisi's native town no longer existed by the 
Old Babylonian period ... 


While the place names that precede Lisin's cult city with the 
exception of Kullab lie in the area of Umma, the location of 
her cult city remains a mystery. 


4.3 The Region of Umma/Zabala 

A third regin of major power in ED II would appear to be the 
domains of Umma and Zabala. To be more precise, three 
major cities were found in the region: Umma, Gišša and 
Zabala. 
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4.3.1 The Three Major Cities and Deities of the District 
Unfortunately, the term Umma has been used indiscrimi- 
nately in Assyriological literature to refer to two distinct, 
albeit nearby, cities. One is Umma proper, written with a 
logogram conventionally transliterated by the sign 
SARxDIS. Umma was located at modern Umm al * Aqarib, 
whose chief god at this time according to the zami hymns 
was Ama-uSum-gal or more commonly in later sources as 
U$umgal-ana; the name became tied, for reasons that not 
entirely clear, to the god Dumuzi. The hymn to the female 
deity at Umma occurs in the zami hymn in lines 205-206, but 
its connected reading is unclear. 

Umma’s twin city was Gišša, modern Jokha, whose chief 
goddess at this time according to the ED zami hymns was 
Nin-ura. Her spouse Shara, according to the zami hymns 
came from the neighbouring city of Ki'an. Now, the same 
goddess Nin-ura appears frequently in Ur III texts as goddess 
of Gišša along with her husband Sara. 


4.3.2 Recent Archaeological Discoveries 

Of interest to our present discussion is the important recent 
find by Drs. D. G. Youhanna and H. Wahed!!° at the site of 
Umm al Aqarib, ancient Umma, of an ED period temple 
likely dedicated to one of the chief gods of the city, either 
Ama-usumgal or his spouse. 

Furthermore, of considerable importance is the fact that 
the Ur III period temple of the god Shara at Gi8Sa, long 
known from royal inscriptions and archival texts of Ur III 
date, has now finally been uncovered by recent Iraqi exca- 
vations. Unfortunately the excavations are not published, but 
evidenced only indirectly by posted Google Earth images. 


CNN 
Bev 
Fo 


CSD 
AL 
A 


ED period temple from Umm al Aqarib (Courtesy Dr. D. Youhanna) 


Umma Yokha ' 


a 


Aerial photo of 
Ur III temple at Gisha 


Door socket inscription of Šū-Sîn 
dealing with construction of a temple at Gišša 


The temple bears striking similarities to the Ur III period 
levels of the Inanna temple excavated by the Americans at 
Nippur in the 1950’s. 


4.3.3 ED Literature Connected the Area of Djoha 

Of particular relevence for our discussion is the discovery 
from the site of Abū Salābīkh of IAS no. 282, of a mythologi- 
cal text dealing with the contruction of a temple or temples in 
the region of Djoha and Adab. In the text the goddess Nin-ura, 
patron of Gišša clearly appears along with the Adab bird, the 
totem of the nearby city of Adab. In addition the text has a 
probable reference to the god Ašgi. 

The text makes frequent refers to the issuing of the bugle 
call (as the levy for corvée work likely to build a temple) and 
deals gives the construction of a temple. The fact that the text 
is broken makes a complete understanding of it impossible. 
However, what is important is that it was found at Salabikh, a 
site a considerable distance from the area with which it deals. 
Why it occurs in the tradition transmitted at Salabikh, is 
uncertain, but it likely orginates from a scribal centre that con- 
trolled the area of Umma which passed its written literary tra- 
ditions on to the north. It seems reasonably clear that the liter- 
ary corpus found at Abū Saläbrkh reflects an accumulation of 
traditions that attest indirectly to domination of the city by dif- 
ferent powers at different times, likely Kish at an early period 
(as noted above), and possibly Uruk later on. A similar situa- 
tion is found much later at Nippur, where texts of the Ur III, 
Isin I and Larsa kings all appear in the “stream of tradition” 
preserved in Old Babylonian period copies. 
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Inscriptions From Tell Abii Salabikh no. 282 with inscription 
mentioning construction of a temple in the area of Gišša and Adab 
(courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 


Obverse 


Inscriptions From Tell Abū Salabikh no. 278 
with tigi hymn dedicated to the god Ama-uXumgal 
(courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 


It may be noted in passing that Biggs pointed out that a text 
from Fara, SF 40, shows some striking resemblances to IAS 
no. 282, although it is clearly not a duplicate. The Fara text 
mentions the goddess Sud or Shuruppak (1 2), possibly the god 
Usumgal-(an) tutelary god of Umma (i 7), the god Dumuzi- 
abzu (i 16), giS-gi, possibly as a place name (iii 1), the sign 
EZENxNIMGIR (iii 7) found in Zami hymn 1 .203, and possi- 
bly the place name Eres (iv 14). Like IAS no. 282, it makes 
frequent references to the bugle call. The confusing mixed 
copy of Deimel and difficulty of the early language hinders 
our understanding of the text. 

There is further an ED period literary text that might point 
to a connection of Uruk with Umma/Zabala. This is a well- 
known Sumerian literary composition known from three 
tablet copies of ED III date from Ebla (ARET 5 no. 20 and 
no. 21) and Salabrkh, (IAS no. 278). A new transliteration 
by Krebernik has recently appeared.!!! 

What is clear is that the composition is a tigi hymn anf 
enuru incntation to the god Ama-uSumgal, who we know was 
tutelary deity of Umma. In 1997 I delivered a paper suggest- 
ing that it might deal with exploits of Gilgamesh, even 
though the hero's name does not actually appear in the 
extant text. The hypothesis has been met with skepticism.!!? 
Among the allusions in the text I noted at that time were to a 
figure that is said to be the "Slayer of the Bull of Heaven," 
one who was two-thirds (divine), and who is described as 
being the divine king of Uruk. Further there is a possible ref- 
erence to Akka in the same line as a mention of Kis, mention 
of lofty cedars, the hanging up of horns, the appearance of 
the phrase i-a-lum-ma, which importantly is a phrase only 
known when referring to a human figure to Gilgamesh out- 
side of this text.!? Significantly i-a-lum-ma appears as the 
incipit of a Gilgamesh epic. In addition, there is a reference 
to an steward who puts ancient things in order and an allu- 
sion to the tying on of the punting poles, using testing stakes 
to plum the watery depths and taking away a herb pot of life. 

A major difficulty is that the composition, as noted, con- 
tains frequent references to Ama-uSumgal, the tutelary deity 
of Umma. The only way I can resolve this dilemam is to take 
the divine name as being the god to whom the composition 
was dedicated. Its author would be unnamed hero whose epi- 
thets appear in the third person in the text. Some pertinent 
(but not all) relevant lines are quoted on the next page.!!4 

Another much later piece of later literature likely alludes 
to the defeat of the city of Zabala by the forces of 
Gilgamesh. This is the Sumerian epic “Gilgamesh and the 
Bull of Heaven" known from Old Babylonian and one Ur III 
period copies. The text tells of the goddess Ninsun's com- 
mand to Gilgamesh to board his boat and journey upstream 
to enter the "Juniper Garden." The allusion here is almost 
certainly to the city of Zabala, since that ancient city name 
means "Juniper Town.”!!5 What is amazing is that the poem 
later refers to Inanna's refusal to allow Gilgamesh to render 
judicial verdicts in the Eanna. This, of course, is a most puz- 
zling statement. Long ago Wilcke remarked about this seem- 
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He is the slayer of the Bull of Heaven 


Elil gu,-an &éum,(GÍR) 
E2i 1 gu,-an &um,(GÍR) 


sur,(HIxMAS)-mi-nu-kam, 


He is two-thirds (divine) 


sur,(HIxMAS)-mi-nu-kam, 


*nu-gal uru-ga-kam, 


He is the divine king of Uruk 


Eli6 a ‘LAK 262! i ama an-tu-kam, 


He is the... ram of mother Antu 


E2i 6 a ‘LAK 262! [i] ama an-tu-kam, 


He is the breed bull of Ur 


Eli7 gu, ninda ü-ür-ma 
E2ii 1 


éš-gír KIS ak-kà NE-za he-sur 


(With?) a nose rope Kis ... Akka he verily ... 


[éš-gír KIS] ak-[ka] NE-za 'he'-sur 


The lofty cedars ... 


Elv4 [eren,(SÉS)-m]ah [LU N]E 
E2v7 eren, (SÉS)-m[ah] LU NE 


Elviil 


gá-gú ÁŠ-gal si-lá 


(at?) the holy wooden gate he lifted up the horns 
(following AS version) 


E2vii6 | g4-g[u] "AS'-gal si-lá 


Sii 7-8 | [sl8ka(!)-ku [si a]b-lá 


Elviti4 i-a-"lum-ma' 


ialumma 


E2ix2 i-a-lum-ma 


Si’ 7 i-a-lum-ma 


Sábra(PA:É) ni! (SIKIL)-sü si:s4 


The strward who puts in order distant (i.e. ancient) things 


Siv’ 13-14 | sa-gin; gi-muS UD-gir;, (who) tied on punting poles as with sinews 
s8dim kab du;,-ga (who) tested (the waters) with a sounding pole 


ügur (DUG: Text: TAxSIG,-zi tüm(without GANA) 


ing contradiction and sought a solution in seeing a reference 
here to Inanna of Agade. He wrote:!!¢ 


In der sumerischen Version, deren Fragmente weitge- 
hend parallel zur spáteren akkadischen laufen, finden 
wir gleich zu Beginn die Begründung für Gilgames's 
Verhalten Inanna gegenüber: Inanna verweigert 
Gilgameš die Rechtsprechung im Eanna, d.h. in 
seinem Herrschaftsgebiet ... In dieser Verweigerung 
eines der elementarsten Rechte des Herrschers sehe 
ich den Souveränitätsanspruch von Akkade, vertreten 
durch seine Góttin Inanna. 


While agreeing that the reference here is almost certainly 
not to Inanna of Uruk, we would offer an alternative expla- 
nation, and see here not a reference to Inanna of Agade, but 
rather to Inanna of Zabala. Unfortunately, while the term 
Eanna, in addition to referring to the sanctuary in Uruk, and 


Who carried off the herb-pot of life 


to temples of the goddess in the cities of Lagash, Girsu and a 
city controlled by a king Naqimum of the Manana dynasty, 
we have no references as yet to Eanna of Zabala.!!7 
Indeeed, in the Sumerian text of Inanna's Descent, her 
Zabala temple appears clearly with the name E-giguna. 
Consequently, our posited connection of Eanna with the 
“Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven" must remain for the pre- 
sent only a hypothesis. 


5. Inscriptions 
5.1 Kish 


5.1.1 Enme-barage-si 

Two virtual duplicate label inscriptions of ED date refer to a 
king of Kish called ME-bára-si. Attention to the pieces was 
drawn by the much-lamented Dietz Edzard in a 1959 arti- 
cle.!!8 Edzard reasonably enough took them to refer to the 
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AY Jam 


Inscriptions of Enme-bara(ge)-si (Courtesy N. Postgate) 


famous Enme-barage-si of Kish, who according to the SKL 
was the father of Akka, purportedly a contemporary of 
Gilgamesh. 

However, as recently discussed by Michalowski, there is 
a problem as to why the name appears in the ED inscriptions 
with the strange writing ME-bára-si. He notes: !!? 


A survey of the names constructed in this manner 
allows us to narrow down thesemantic range of the 
individual references to a specific pattern: PROFES- 
SIONALNAME/KINSHIP TERM - CULTIC/POLITI- 
CAL PLACE VERB. The onomastic type is already 
quite common in the [Ur archaic texts (Burrows 1935, 
pl. 3), the earliest large corpus of personal names 
from Sumer, as, for example in ama-bárag-si 
(en.barag.e.si), or  en-kul-aba,/abzu/bur-si 
(en.Kulaba/abzu/bur.e-si), and remained constant at 
least until the Ur III period, when names such as 
Lugal-zà-ge-si and Nin-zà-ge-si were still in use, albeit 
none to frequently (Limet 1968, 291). The nouns that 
are productive in initial position are: lugal/nin/en, 
Iá/munus, mes, ur-sag, pa-bil-ga, a, ama, and ME. The 
pattern is clear and ME must belong to the same gen- 
eral semantic range as the rest of these nouns. The 
simplest solution is to read ME as i8ib, “priest”, and to 
translate iSib.barag.e.si as “priest who permeates the 
throne dais”. 


While Michalowski’s grammatical observations are undis- 
putably correct, his connection of the variant writings ama- 
bárag-si (en.barag.e.si) bears further comment. It recalls 
Alster’s discussion of the writing of the name of the god 
Ama-uSumgal-ana:!2° 


In the opinion or the present writer the name [Ama- 
ushumgal-anna] means approximately “The Lord (is 
a) Great Dragon of Heaven.” ama is thus used, not in 
its normal sense, “mother,” but as a unique archaic 
spelling convention rendering en, “lord,” whose origi- 
nal form was a(n)me(n), cf. the spelling en-me-usum- 
gal-an-na in a Seleucid text published by van Dux 
(UVB 18 [1962] 43-52). 


Of importance is Alster’s drawing attention to the late writ- 
ing en-me that we also find, interestingly enough, in the 
spelling en-me-barage-si attested for the ruler of Kish. The 
existence of a DN Nin-barage-si, a title of Zarpanitu(m), 
spouse of Marduk may offer an analogous form. Bearing in 
mind the vagaries of ED script could it be that in the name 
ME-bára-si the ME is a logogram comparable to the much 
later Seleucid writing »ME-usSumgal-an-na, where the en, 
according to Alster's interpretation would be a pronunciation 
indicator, and the ME a word sign with the meaning "lord"? I 
offer the possibility with reserve due to the extremely long 
time depth such a connection would imply. 


5.1.2 Akka 

As is well known, an “ED II" period stele from Umma men- 
tions a certain Akka as the gal-ukkin official, and recently 
Gebhard Selz, in an article honouring the German 
Assyriologist B. Kienast,!2! has argued that it may well refer 
to the same Akka, who is known from the literary tradition to 
be the son of Enme-barage-si. Whether the stele attests to 
control over Umma by the forces of Kish is clearly uncertain, 
and it should be noted that no cities in the Umma area figure 
in the LGN. But Selz does note that Akka is a relatively 
rarely attested personal name in ED times. 


Ushumgal Stele mentioning Akka (courtesy Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago) 

Selz further suggests, in the same article!? that a gem of 
unknown provenance may mention this same Akka; there 
Akka appears as king of the city of Gis3a, that is modern 
Djokha. The gem is dedicated to the goddess Inanna and in 
this case a reference to Inanna of Zabala might well be 
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Gem of unknown provenance mentioning Akka 
(Grégoire MVN 9 no. 1) 


intended, despite the mention of Gišša. Again, whether this 
attests to control over Umma by the forces of Kish is not cer- 
tain but, in my view, cannot be ruled out. If Kish did gain 
control over the region of Umma and Zabala, this expansion 
could have been the pretext for Gilgamesh's campaign 
directed against the city of Zabala as commemorated in the 
much later literary text “Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven.” 
Unfortunately, with the limited sources at our disposal this 
must remain only a hypothesis. 


52 Uruk 


5.2.1 Gilgamesh 

Of considerable interest for this communication is the chance 
find around 1930 from Djokha of two small statuettes show- 
ing a male figure, almost certainly a god-king. Henri 
Frankfort described the first piece in the following man- 
ner: 


... the mythology underlying the seal designs [that 
Frankfort was discussing] is provided by a beautifully 
carved but damaged alabaster statue from Umma 
recently exhibited in the Iraq Museum in Baghdad. It 


bears an inscription on the right shoulder ... ... the 
nudity, the slenderness, and the girdle link this figure 
inseparably with our supports on the one hand and with 
seal designs on the other. The latter connection is, in 
fact, particularly strong in the case of the statue from 
Umma, for it represents none other than the bull-man 
who appears together with anthropomorphic heroes in 
the animal combats of the seals. The head of the 
Umma statue is shaped like the front of a bull, and on 
either side there is a large round hole where a horn of 
lapis lazuli, gold, or copper had been inserted. 


Some confusion about this statuette and its virtual duplicate 
has existed in the literature. What is clear is that one stat- 
uette is in the Iraq Museum; the other is now housed in the 
George Ortiz collection. On the website for the latter the 
details are given:124 


The history of this figure is worth mentioning as, since 
its discovery at Tell Djokha with another similar piece 
around 1930, a confusion as to its ownership and loca- 
tion has arisen, leading to erroneous information being 
given in scholarly publications. 


Both figures of translucid greenish alabaster were a 
chance find and found together. This example entered a 
private collection and its companion piece, measuring 
27.5 cm, the Iraq Museum Baghdad [IM 51023: 
Orthmann, W.: op. cit., no. 16, p. 163 pl. 16.]. A tempo- 
rary exhibition there at the end of the second world war 
was described by Seton Lloyd [Sumer II, 1946, pp. 1-2]. 
Notwithstanding what precedes, H. Frankfort 
[Frankfort, H.: op. cit., no. 206, pp. 12, 78-79 pl. 115E.] 
mentions the location of the present figure as Baghdad 
Museum and reproduces the plaster cast. 


Now, the reading of the one preserved inscription is very 
difficult as we might expect bearing in mind that in “ED II" 
times the orthography of Sumerian was such that the order of 
signs need not have been set down in the order in which they 
were spoken. Furthermore, complete expression of verbal 
chains had not yet been fixed. What we can say is that the 
short inscription clearly mentions a king of Umma, with the 
city name written with the cuneiform logogram SARxDIS. 
Further, the name of the king clearly contains the element 
Pabilga, commonly found in ED personal names.?5 It could 
simply a name comparable to the Umma king Pabilga-tuku 
mentioned in an inscription of Ur-Nanshe,!*° but, in view of 
the physical form of the statuette on which it was carved, we 
suggest, with all due reserve, that it is a shortened writing of 
the name Gilgamesh. According to our understanding, the 
inscription would record the restoration (gi,) of the city of 
Umma to the political fold of Nippur following the conquest 
of the city by the forces of Uruk. The inscriptions discussed 
earlier in this article noted by Selz hint to a period of possi- 
ble control over the Umma region by Akka of Kish, and if 
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Statuette of ‘ED II" Date in the George Ortiz Collection 
(courtesy George Ortiz Collection) 


this turn out to be true, then the threat posed to Uruk may 
have necessitated a military response on the part of Uruk. 
Indeed, if we can believe the the much later short Sumerian 
epic “Gilgmesh and Akka” Akka had even threatened Uruk 
itself. 

A key question to be answered in this paper is how much 
faith we can put in the evidence of later literary texts. Do they 
accurately depict much earlier historical events? Should we 
take them at face value? I believe that it is a problem that still 
needs to be discussed. 

A further possible connection of the bull figure of the 
Umma statuettes may be is found in glyptic art in a serpen- 
tine seal (BM 89588) discussed most recently by the British 
seal expert D. Collon.!?? It is dated by her to the period 
Boehmer called *Akkadische 1b." In the seal design there is 
depicted a figure standing in a boat; on his head there is 
positioned a bull headdress very similar to that that Frankfort 
suggested once adorned the Umma statuettes. According to 
our interpretation the boat on which he rides was the same 
one that figures at the beginning of the literary composition 
“Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven." The wispy tree depicted 
beside the boat, according to my interpretation, would be a 
symbol of juniper that symbolized Zabala. 


Serpentine cylinder seal. 3.0 x 1.8 cm. Old Akkadian period. 
BM 89588. Collon 1982 no. 1. 


6. Areas of Conflict 


6.1 In the Area East of Ahwaz and the Ram Hormuz Plain 
A remark in the Sumerian King List records that king Enme- 
barge-si of Kish smote Elam, the well-known territory east of 
Mesopotamia, and a possible reflection of that campaign may 
be found in the appearance of a short series of Elamite place 
names in LGN in entries 43—77. This, of course, is based on 
the assumpation that the date of creation of the LGN is linked 
to the reign of Enme-barage-si, which, of course, is uncertain. 
The entries include references to the well-known cities of 
Arawa,!?8 Uru'az"? and possibly the area of the Karün 
River. 130 

Now, it is of interest, in the context of this study, that in 
addition to these names in the LGN, a literary text of ED IIIa 
date found at modern Abi Salabikh, IAS no. 327, deals with 
the king Lugalbanda, Gilgamesh's father. in which it is 
recorded that the king abducted his young bride Ninsun, 
interestingly enough, from the city of Uru’az.!3! A connec- 
tion of Ninsun with Elam was totally unexpected in view or 
her clear connections with the Uruk region. 


UH 


Inscriptions From Tell Abü Salabikh no. 327. 
Text dealing with Lugalbanda and Ninsun 


(courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 
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We may also note that there is an ED IIIa period tablet 
from Abü Salabikh written in UD.GAL.NUN orthography 
that, although largely unintelligible, clearly refer to the god- 
dess Inanna taking her seat in the city of Uru'az.!3? 


Inscriptions From Tell Abū Salabikh no. /32 Text in UD.GAL.NUN 
orthography mentioning Inanna and Uru'az (courtesy Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago) 


CE avast ave 


Map Showing Area of Modern Ahwaz (courtesy H. Gasche) 


Now the city of Uru’az, which is attested mainly in third 
millennium texts, is unlocated, but a location in Elam is cer- 
tain. In a map showing the area of south-western Iran, 
Stronach indicates that the ancient road that ran SE from 
Susa to Fars crossed the Kärün River at a point just south of 
the town of Ahwaz. Likewise, in Duchene’s map of the same 
region, he shows the ancient road SE from Susa to Ansan as 
meeting the Kärün River at Ahwaz. A possible location of 
Uru'az at modern Ahwaz would assume a link between the 
modern and ancient names, a phenomenon that is commonly 
attested. 

Of importance is the fact that Gasche and his tream of 
researchers in a series of very important articles, have 
shown that the floodplain of the ancient Persian Gulf 
reached a point not more than 7 kms SW of modern Ahwaz 
in the period c. 5000 — 2000 BP. Thus the area of Ahwaz may 
well have been the site of a Persian Gulf port city in ED 
times. If there is any kernel of historicity in the cited literary 
texts from Abū Salabikh, they might refer to a military cam- 
paign of the Uruk kings in this vital eastern region. 

We may add that the clarification of the location of the 
cities found in the LGN is elucidated by a consideration of 
settlements that lay actually to the east of Ahwaz. We are for- 
tunate to have four complementary sources that deal with this 
region: 


1. Old Babylonian tablet copies of a royal inscription 
of Sargon of Akkad!?^^ that mention his campaigns 
against settlements around Sabum; 

2. a series of Simaëki-early Sukkalmah period texts 
from Susa studied by de Graef;135 

3. an important Ur III period stele inscription of 
Amar-Suena from Tepe Borme near Ram Hormuz 
published by Nasrabadi;!36 

4. a section of Ptolemy's Geography that, although 
much later, is very important in delineating an 
overland road east of Gotwand running from 
Khuzestan to the Ram Hormuz plain.!?7 We also 
have invaluable information from the survey of 
the Ram Hormuz region by Carter and Wright. 58 
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Archeological sites in the Ram Hormuz Plain, 
Wright and Carter 2003 p. 69 
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The Area of Ram Hormuz— 
Texts from Susa Noted by DeGraef 
Lallum MDP 55 no. 9: 5 


MDP 28 440: 14-15 
MDP 28 540: 8 
à MDP 28 551:8 = n 
BAD MDP 55 14: 7 Ram Hormuz 
MDP 55 9: 4-5 


MDP 55 15:3 
Sabum MDP 28 no. 440: 15 Imam Shafi* 
Bit-Hulbi MDP 28 no. 551: 9 Haft Kel* 


Tentir MDP 28 no. 551: 9 Dar-i-Dun*!# 


The Area of Ram Hormuz— 
Ptolemy’s Geography Book VI 


Ptolemy’s 
Coordinates 


ExBatava 00 | 37 Gotwand 
Xoaotoa 00 | 37 Qal eh-i-Dukhtarlan 
Nipauvada 50 | 37 Mimdani 


Ptolemy Modern Iranian 


Fovptauva 37 Koidun 
Avoadeg 40 | 37 Razdan 
OnBaoya 15 | 36 Tülkhajar 
Kaen 10 | 36 Khirman 


Old Babylonian 
Copy of Sargonic 
Ancient Name | Inscription CBS | Modern Name 
13972 Frayne 

Sargon 8 


Gunilaha Caption 13 line 3 Gandali 


KaBroaca 36 Kharsan 


1: 
2: 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
T. 
8. 
9. 


IIago avo 40 | 36 Bahran 
Apoaxuax 36 Khidri-i-Surkh 
l'aov« 45 | 36 Gaud 

-| Hgoxea 00 | 36 Parkalah 
Zavux 15 | 36 Dana 

? Apu; 00 | 36 Hazrat 


Hubnuri Caption 12 line 3? | Rakh-i-birjuhi!#0 


Sali'amu Caption 6line2  |Masjid-i-Suleima 


Sabum Caption 14 line 2 Imam Shäfi 


Garanene Caption 7 line 2 Zarnini 


Caption 8 line 3 
ParahSum!4! Caption 16 line 3 Mirbache 


Zapaux Zarnin 
Caption 17 line 3 


Tavriye Dau Dokhtar 


Bunban Caption 11 line 2 Baimün 


. |" Eugoxoc Ram Hormuz 


Bitum-rabi" D Tepe B 142 i s 
DONUM qe place name Evponog in Ptolemy, by the process signaled in 


Iabru Ja far Sadiq the notes of Albright and Tchenkover cited at the beginning of 
this study. Hurrum clearly has nothing to do with the 

According to our understanding, the place “Hurrum of the  Hurrians, as various commentators have pointed out. 
Mountain,"te!^^ which occurs in the later Sumerian literary 


tradition as a place where king Lugalbanda was stranded in 6.2 In the Area of Umma/Zabala 

the vicinity of mount Sabum on his way to Aratta, should pos- As noted above, a handful of royal inscriptions of “ED II" 
sibly be located at modern Ram Hormuz, with the element date and literary texts from Abii Salabikh suggest that a con- 
Hormuz of the modern name, through Volksetymologie, being flict between the forces of Kish and Uruk in the area of 
a reflex of the ancient name. It further may correspond to the Umma/Zabala may have taken place in “ED II" times The fact 
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that it was a ruler of Umma, Lugal-zage-si, who managed to 
consolidate most of the city states of Sumer into one unified 
political entity with its capital at Uruk in ED IIIb times testi- 
fies to the important role that Umma played in the Presargonic 
era. Indeed, we note that most of our royal inscriptions of ED 
date from Lagash deal with the prolonged border dispute 
between Lagash and Umma. 


7. Conclusions 

A maximalist approach has been used in this paper to probe 
the evidence of literary sources of ED date, primarily the 
LGN and the ‘Archaic Zami Hymnic Collection," for what 
light they might shed on the struggle for hegemony in “ED II" 
times. It is hoped that future archaeological and textual dis- 
coveries at sites such Umma/Zabala or Kish may shed new 
light on this intriguing period, whose tumultuous events ulti- 
mately set the stage for the appearance of the world's first 
empire forged by Sargon of Akkad. 
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